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Heritage from the East 
ne 


_ Mk. Stitrman: For all Christians this is a day of optimism and 
hope. It is also a day for considering our relations with others in this 
| world, for there is very much that we have in common with others— 
_ elements that run very, very deep. When we drive out in Texas to see 
_ the bluebonnets, in Tennessee to see the redbuds, in Minnesota to see 
| the crocus, we are expressing an affection for the joy of spring that we 
i share with very ancient peoples. The very word “Easter” comes from 
_an old Anglo-Saxon word referring to the Goddess of Spring. The 
_ date we take from the Hebrews. It is the date of the Passover. There 
is a third religion with which we have very close ties and with which 
: we share particularly the sacredness of the city of Jerusalem. This is 
| the religion about which we are going to talk mostly today. It is the 
| religion of Islam. The question before us is whether it is possible, the 
_ world being in the state that it is, to find common standards of human 
_ dignity and common standards of behavior and to achieve some under- 
| standing between East and West (between the world of the West and 
_ the world of Islam), in creating a modern and a stable world. 
| Sir Reader, what makes up the Muslim world? 


_ Sm Reaper: It is centered in Arabia, as it always has been, with the 
_ holy cities of Mecca and Medina. It spreads over North Africa, through 
_ the Middle East and right up into the Soviet center of Asia, eastward 
to Pakistan, east and west to Malaya, Indonesia, parts of China, and 
_ even parts of the Philippines. 


Mr. Stiziman: Von Grunebaum, how would you describe the re- 
| ligion of Islam? 


| 

| Mr. Von Grunesaum: Islam considers itself the best and final ver- 
_ sion of the same fundamental truths which, at earlier times, have been 
| revealed to Judaism and Christianity. Specifically this means that Mus- 
_ lims are very strict monotheists, somewhat of the Jewish model, that 
| they believe in the divine and the prophetic mission of an Arab from 
| Mecca, Muhammad, and that they believe in the Judgment Day and 
in the holiness of the revelations of the prophet, the Koran. 
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Mr. Struuman: We now have two worlds, more than two worlds 
actually, but we will say, for the purposes of our discussion now, a 
world of Islamic states and a world of non-Islamic states. Sir Reader, 
what, briefly, is the history of these two worlds? If there is a gap now, 
what was the origin of the gap? Why should there be a gap? 


Sir Reaper: At the present moment these middle eastern Muslim 
states feel that they are under pressure from the West, but I think one 
may fairly say that the East began it. Wouldn’t you say so, Von 
Grunebaum? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: One could certainly say so, because, within 
a hundred years after the death of the Prophet, the Muslims had over- 
run the greater part of the world around the Mediterranean; and it 
was not before the Franks defeated them, in 732, that they began to 
recede somewhat from almost the center of western Europe. They 
stayed in Spain to the end of the fifteenth century, and only occasion- 
ally did they recede, when the Crusaders, for instance, encroached on 
Muslim territory. 


Mr. StittMan: On the general subject of monotheistic religion, what 
would you say is the difference, Von Grunebaum? In other words. 
just how unlike Christianity is Islam? What are the differences within 
religion as they affect states? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: This a rather big order; but I should say that 
Christianity, perhaps because it developed under the Roman Empire: 
under the power of a non-Christian government, withdrew its ambii 
tions from governing as such, from the very beginning. Whereas 
Islam realized a government of its own right at the beginning, ano 
ever since politics and religion, or, if you wish, the state and the re: 


ligious community, have never been strictly separated. 


Mr. StittMan: Would you say, then, that there is more observance 
of the canons of Islam among people who observe the faith? Are the 
people deeply theologically minded? Are they good practitioners 
their belief? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: They are not deeply theologically minde 
but they are good practitioners; they have never given up the idea th 
the world should be run by those who have the ultimate and therefo 
the superior, the supreme truth. They feel that you cannot have 
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world or a community governed by those who have rejected the final 


end, the real truth. 


Mr. Srittman: What kind of state does this make? What kind of 
political personalities result from this belief, Sir Reader? 


Sir Reaper: When it is carried out in full, you get a theocratic state, 
like Saudi Arabia. There the great Ibn Saud, who died only two years 
ago, would have been horrified if he had been called a dictator; he 
was, in fact, a personal ruler. He listened to everybody. Any Arab 
could come into his Majles, his assembly, and express an opinion; he 
could ask Abdul Aziz, as they called him, what his opinion was; he 
could discuss the matter and go away content. In the end it was Ibn 
Saud who decided what should be done, and nobody questioned it. 
But then he ruled, as he would always say, by the Koran and the 
traditions of the Prophet. 


| Mr. St1ttMan: You have defined this as a very personal affair, the 
king being the father of the people, as it were. Is this any way to run 
a state in modern times? 


| Mr. Von Grunesaum: In the first place, there is a slight correction, 
if you do not mind. The ruler is personal in all executive matters, but 
ne has no right to change the basic legislation of the canonic law only 
as much as an iota. 


Sir Reaper: That is true. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Thus he is bound in terms of legislation, but 
€ is quite free in terms of the executive. He is neither a tyrant nor a 
ictator unless he encroaches on the rights of others. 


Mr. Stittman: I am really confused regarding the role of religion 
n this state. I understand the role of the king. I understand the role 
of the Koran. How does religion fit into the pattern of political power? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: First of all, the law which the king cannot 
nfringe upon is a religious law. It is derived from the Koranic revela- 
jon and from the traditions which the people have preserved of the 
Prophet’s doings. Here you have the religious basis of the matter. The 
state is in’ existence to protect the Muslims, to make it possible for 
them to practice their religion in full, and to keep the unbelievers ei- 
her out or under the sway of the Muslims themselves. The function 
of the state is religious, and the basic law of the state is religious. 
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Mr. Sriztman: The Muslim state, then, is a defensive organization 
for the protection of the religion. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Without an organization, which the Musli 
control, it is not possible to live out the religious precepts to the f 


Mr. Stittman: Then there can be no separation of church and stat 
in Islamic society ? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: In practice, yes; in theory, no. 


Sm Reaper: In practice, of course; we have Turkey, which separate 
the secular from the religious in the time of Atatiirk. It still maintains 
the separation. 


Mr. Stittman: Is this true of other states in the Muslim world? 


Sir Reaper: Not theoretically; but, in fact, we have the two side b 
side. All the Arab states, except Yemen and Saudi Arabia, have go 
ernments which are elected and cabinets; The religious leaders exis 
side by side with them. 


Mr. St1ttman: How real are these cabinets? Is there real democracz 
in these countries, with elected governments? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: This is a matter of interpretation, and ‘| 
varies. At present, Egypt has dismissed parliament, so one can hardl! 
speak of democracy there. On the other hand, in Syria, a very show 
time ago, there was a really free election, and the government gove 
in the traditional Western democratic procedure. 


Mr. Stittman: Then, different as these governments are from any 
thing we know, they are stable governments and satisfy the people: 
There is no dissatisfaction within these governments, within thes 
nations, with the nature of the government? 


Sir Reaper: I would not say that. I think that the party that is no 
in power complains a good deal and usually accuses the party in powe 
of having rigged the elections, which is not necessarily true. | 


| 
Mr. Stitmawn: But they do not question the Koranic law. T. 
question is only in lay politics, as it were. 


Sir Reaper: I think, even if they have lost their religion, they main 
tain their position in the framework of Islam, which is a social fram 
work. 
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Mr. Stittman: Can you say a few more words about that? This is 
very interesting. How can Islam be a social framework as well as a 
religion? 


Sir Reaper: Von Grunebaum is a great authority on this. I should 
like to hear him on the subject. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Islam aspires to lead men to, shall we say, 
salvation by having them adhere to a set of beliefs, and especially of 
behaviors, of practices, from birth to death. The sum total of these 
precepts is laid down in the canon law. Every movement which a 
person makes, as an individual or as a member of the body politic of 
the social community, is regulated (ideally, of course, not actually) 
by that sacred law. Every movement he makes obtains meaning only 
because it is made in a Muslim framework. 


Mr. Stittman: This is very hard for me to understand, being a 
member of the Western world. I would like to direct attention now 
for a minute to the Muslim world as a whole relative to the Western 
world. To what extent do the Muslims feel set upon, feel threatened 
by the West, and to what extent is this justified, Sir Reader? 


Sir Reaper: As Von Grunebaum explained, there was a movement 
from the West against the East; the Western states (England, France, 
Spain) became stronger and began to exercise pressure upon the Mid- 
dle East, and there was a time when this pressure was exercised 
through capitulations, as they were called, these special privileges 
which the Europeans obtained in that part of the world. For instance, 
when I first went to Turkey in 1908, no British subject (American 
and other Europeans were in the same position) could be sentenced 
to pay a judgment debt, or to a term of imprisonment, unless a rep- 
resentative of his embassy had been present throughout the trial and 
had signed a judgment. A foreigner did not have to pay any direct 
ax that his government had not consented to. That gave the foreigner 
4 tremendous position of superiority. I think that the pendulum began 
0 swing back when the Japanese threw off the capitulations in 1899; 
and, of course, it began to swing violently the other way when the 
japanese defeated the Russians in 1905. 


_ Mr. Von Grunesaum: The effect of this Japanese victory over the 
Russians was greater than one is commonly inclined to give credit. I 
‘emember an Egyptian friend of mine who was born just one or two 
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years after this victory and who was named Togo after the Japanes 
admiral who won the decisive victory over the Russians. 


Mr. Stittman: This was clearly Eastern world versus Westeri 
world; that is, the modern, industrialized, mechanized world againal 
the traditional world, part of which was Islam. Islam responded her 
to a victory by a non-Islamic power over the Western world. Is th 
right? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Yes, because of their Eastern identificatio 
The argument ran—of which much was made by the Muslim spokes 
men of the time—that here you have a country, very definitely Eastery 
whose civilization is much farther away from Western civilizatic# 
than our own, speaking now for the Muslims; but it managed to g4 
Westernized in all such matters as political organization, military aw 
and technology, but it kept its own heritage intact. 


Mr. Stittman: The Japanese were able to keep the Japanese her 
age, the Shinto religion, and still have all the technology, all the hig: 
speed torpedoes, and so forth, as the West? : 


Mr. Von Grunezsaum: Actually I do not think they were; but 
is the way this looked to these would-be reformers in the Near East. | 


Mr. Stittman: Of course, in 1941 we had another example of ti 
same thing. Western experts were slow to recognize the great technic 
ability of the Japanese until the bombs began to fall. Is it possible f 
the Islamic states to copy the Japanese? Is it possible or probable thi} 
the Islamic states will achieve this same blending of traditional cultuy| 
with modern technology? 


Sir Reaper: In varying degree. The Turks have Westernized thes} 
selves to a large extent. How far their army, which is of the highe) 
level in courage, will be able to mechanize itself on Western lines, t'} 
American experts who are assisting them would know better than I 
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Mr. Von Grunesaum: Let us hope it won’t be tested. 
Sir Reaper: We hope it won’t be tested. 


Mr. Sritrman: Are there any unique personality characteristics || 
the Islamic states? Are there any characteristics of the people, or of t 
ways of government, that will indicate an acceptability of certain fory} 
of Western behavior rather than other forms? 


t1e ni nhIeanloentTWdule 
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Sir Reaper: They have the principle of equality in Islam. I have 
seen that exemplified in the most interesting form in the arrival of 
the pilgrims at Jidda where all men (whether they are great men from 
India, or simple pilgrims from Nigeria, who have taken three or four 
years to walk there) are dressed alike in two great pieces of white 
cloth, one over their shoulders and one around the middle. It is very 
impressive. 


Mr. Stitiman: Is equality enough to make a Western democracy? 


Sir Reaper: No; all sorts of qualities are needed, such as moderation, 
which is not conspicuous so far there, and patience. . . . 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: And, on a more objective and impersonal 
level, a transfer of loyalties from personal leadership to institutions. 


Sir Reaper: Yes, indeed! 


_ Mr. Stitiman: Is it necessary, in the Islamic state, that political 
loyalty be personal? 


Mr. Von Grunezsaum: It is not necessary, but it has been so for the 
last twelve hundred years, and it has become ingrained. 


Sm Reaper: And the pattern was for the ruler to have his personal 
circle, and each of those to have his personal circle; and a tendency, 
I think, for each to make hay while the sun shone. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: Even the law provided that the major officials 
were permitted to appoint their assistants. So that, if a governor went 
to a certain province, he brought in all his followers and appointed 
them to positions. He could not have relied on any local man, because 
clan loyalty came first. 


Mr. Si1ttman: Were there priests with political power of any kind? 
Mr. Von Grunesaum: No priests. 
Mr. Stittman: Who are the caliphs? 


Mr. Von GrunesauM: The caliphs are rulers, not priests. The ca- 
liphs are executive officials of the community; that is all. They have 
no priestly or sacred standing whatsover. They are successors of the 
Prophet Muhammad in his worldly political, technical capacities; but, 
with the death of the Prophet Muhammad, any direct contact between 
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God and his community has come to an end, and therefore the calips 
is no mediator, no Pope. 


Sm Reaver: Ibn Saud, for instance, regarded himself as Imam; thatt 
is, he could lead his people in prayer, but he would listen to the leaders: 
in theology. On more than one occasion he modified a policy because: 
of their remonstrances. 


Mr. Srituman: There is no way of asserting, then, Sir Reader, thatt 
it is necessary for the East to give up Islam in order to advance? Is; 
there anything in Islam that would prevent an advance in technological, . 
in human organizational terms? 


Sr Reaner: I do not think so. The Turks have not given up Islam. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: No. Naturally, like all the great books, the: 
Koran allows of multiple interpretation; and, very naturally, the Koran 
does not bear directly in so many words on the problems which West-- 
ernization poses. Therefore, it is largely up to the consensus of the: 
community, to the general climate of opinion, what to make of the: 
Koranic prescription. 


Mr. Srittman: So that you can have tremendous diversity within: 
the Muslim world? 


Sir Reaper: Yes, it is possible for a modernizing state to accept the: 
most liberal of a number of interpretations. For instance, in marriage, 
I understand that one Muslim country of the Middle East has adoptedé 
a principle which lays down that a man may not take a second wife: 
without the approval of the first wife. | 


Mr. Von GrunesauM: Turkey has abolished polygamy. 


Sir Reaper: Yes, completely. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: In those countries that maintain it, it is going: 
out of fashion. I recall that in the last Egyptian census (in 1947) some-: 
thing like forty-five hundred plural marriages were listed in a popula- 
tion of some eighteen million. Now, even assuming that the census: 
was not absolutely accurate, it is quite clear that there are very fewy 
plural marriages. 


Mr. Srittman: But to pick up an earlier point you mentioned, Mry 
Von Grunebaum, the shift of loyalties away from persons—what i 
involved? Must we have nation states in the traditional sense to pro} 
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vide a new political structure in Islam, or can there be a federation of 
Islamic states? Can there be, shall we say, a Greater Syria? 


_ Mr. Von Grunezaum: That would still be a nation state, except that 
its borders would be drawn to include, perhaps, Lebanon or Jordan; 
but it still would be a nation state. It is largely a conflict between what 
should come first: Am I first a Muslim and second an Egyptian or a 
Syrian; or am I first an Egyptian or Syrian and second a Muslim? 


Mr. St1ttMan: What do people think now? Is there a sense of na- 
tional loyalty in the Muslim world? 


Sir Reaver: I think it is becoming very strong, surprisingly strong, 
as one goes from one country to another of the Middle East; it is 
surprising how vested interests have grown up since independence and 
how separate one nation will feel itself from another. 


Mr. Stmimawn: And yet they all respect Mecca? 


Sm Reaper: Oh, yes. I think the ordinary Muslim has a feeling of 
kinship with Muslims everywhere, so that a complaint from Muslims 
in French Africa will be reflected immediately in the opinion of the 
Muslim world, even where people are not religious. 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: This is less so (apart from political issues 
of the day, of course) as you move up in the educational level. And one 
might say that much of the conflict that prevails at present, shall we 
say, between the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt and the government 
of Egypt can be reduced to the question: To what extent shall we 
Westernize, and where shall our prime affiliation or our first loyalty 
lie? Shall we be Muslims first, Egyptians second, or the other way 
around? And the Muslim Brotherhood feels, as perhaps the majority 
of the untaught people, that they are Muslims first. The government 
and the majority of the intelligentsia feel that they are Egyptians first. 


Mr. Stittman: I have one parenthetical question: What do the 
Muslims think of Jesus Christ? 


Mr. Von GrunesauM: They hold Him in very high respect. He is 
mentioned in the Koran as one of the prophets, one of the major 
prophets, so to speak. Of course, He is a mere man; and the greatest 
care is taken to eradicate any suggestion that He might be divine or 
a member of the Trinity. They do not believe that He was crucified 
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but that this was a deception wrought by the devil on the onlookers: 
that actually somebody else was crucified, and that Jesus was.... 


Mr. Stittman: That His body was stolen away, and so forth. .. . 
Mr. Von Grunesaum: Yes, and was already up in heaven. 


Mr. Srittman: If we are to improve relations with the Muslim 
world, what is it that we can do? We must think, first, perhaps, im 
terms of exchanges. What can we exchange with the Islamic world 
to help them Westernize, assuming that they want to? 


Sir Reaper: Much is being done now, especially by the Americam 
government, in giving economic aid, Point IV aid, and so on. But ! 
think we have ideas to convey, too, for instance, the attitude toward 
public welfare. If the Muslim, who is already bound by his religion ta 
give alms, could extend his interpretation of that obligation, it would 
be a good thing. At present, many Muslims feel that they have dis- 
charged that obligation if they have supported a large circle of re- 
tainers and dependents and have given money and food to the poor: 
They have not yet grasped that this has to be done on a wider scale 
by different methods—by organization. 


Mr. Strttman: Here we are approaching the role of the state from 
a different direction, aren’t we? We have already suggested a new role 
of the state in the shifting of loyalties from individual Imams and 
kings to impersonal institutions. 


Sir Reaper: It need not necessarily be the state. Pious Muslims could 
organize to form a great society for building hospitals. 


Mr. Stittman: I see. What about capitalism? Is Islam compatible 
with capitalism, in the sense that we think of it in the United States? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: In my personal opinion any interpretation 
of what social organization should be is admissible and compatible with 
the Koran as long as it does not eliminate God from the world. 


Mr. StittMan: What God is this? 


Mr. Von Grunesaum: The monetheistic, great creator of heaver 
and earth, in whose hands all men rest, and who simply cannot be 
removed from the universe without destroying it as a Muslim uni 
verse. 


Sir Reaper: What does the Muslim detestation of interest rest upon— 
the original detestation? \ 
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Mr. Von Grunesaum: There is a paragraph or a verse in the Koran 


_ which forbids usury. This has been an inhibiting factor in the devel- 


opment of banking, for instance, in the Middle Ages. It led to banking 
being concentrated in the hands of Jews and Christians in the Middle 
Ages. But in the meantime, from the middle of the nineteenth century 
on, interpretations of this precept have been found which have made 
it possible to distinguish between usury in the immoral sense and the 
legitimate taking of interest and putting money to work in the interest 
of the community. 


Sir Reaper: I remember that the Turks in their official documents 
about mortgages used to include the first year’s interest in the capital. 
There was no reference to interest. They were shown as borrowing, 
say, a hundred and four dollars when, in fact, they had only borrowed 
one hundred. 


Mk. Stittman: I think that is used sometimes in our bank contracts 
even in this country. The interest is deducted before you get the loan. 
I do not think that our banks justify this on the basis of the Koran. 
You agree that there is really nothing in the Muslim culture that makes 
it incompatible with our culture. The Muslim states could industrialize 
in a Western sense if they so chose. 


Mr. Von GrunesauM: They could certainly adopt such basic cul- 
tural attitudes as are completely compatible with our own aspirations. 

Mr. Stittman: Then we really must think of the Muslim world as 
people who are potentially compatible with us, potentially our friends. 

Mr. Von Grunesaum: It is a question of the power affiliation and 
of the political interests of the day. There is nothing essentially 
separating. 

Mr. Stitman: There is no further attempt to convert the world as 
there was, then, in the eighth century? 

Mr. Von GrunesauM: This is, again, a question of power; and the 
Muslims are very realistic. 

Mr. Stittman: Do you think that the Muslim states have the re- 
sources, now, in raw materials, in strategic position, to support a viable 
domestic economy with a reasonable standard of living? 


Sir Reaper: The Muslim states in the Middle East have very large 


resources in oil. 
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Mr. Stititman: Is the oil wealth shared with all the Muslim states? 


Sir Reaper: No. I think the western Muslim states rather resent 
that and would like the countries like Saudi Arabia and Kuweit to 
assist them to modernize. 


Mr. Sritrman: I would like to go back to what I think was my first 
sentence in this broadcast, when I mentioned that this is a day of 
optimism. This Easter we may be, once again, in a position to look 
forward to that necessary understanding among people, that necessary 
creation among people, of a common standard of values, a common 
agreement upon the fundamentals of ethical behavior, which is nec- 
essary for any viable world organization. Let us hope for a world in 
which human understanding will be coterminus with the technological 
possibilities of destruction. 


és 


THE INTELLECTUAL PROBLEM OF 
CONTEMPORARY ISLAM* 
By G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


* 


The opinions of . . . intellectual leaders, as well as direct observation of 
the contemporary Muslim East, point to reconciliation of tradition with 
the demands of modern, of Western, thought as the foremost problem of 
Islamic civilization. The desideratum is an adjustment entailing a minimum 
of actual change but sufficiently revitalizing to lead to both a political and 
a cultural resurgence. What exactly are to be the guiding values of this 
resurgence is not yet clear. 

Old and new ideas and ideals are tested, the receptiveness for the new 
is great, but greater still the reluctance to let go of the old. 

To be confronted, day-in, day-out, with conflicting values, conflicting 
doctrines, conflicting emotions, cannot but result in skepticism. This skep- 
ticism attaches most readily to the newly adopted moral values not yet 
consecrated by the collective conscience. As the mores of the community 
have not yet caught up with the new moral ideas, these ideas operate in 
a vacuum and their advocates easily become suspected of hypocrisy. The 
method of education prevailing since the nineteenth century is another rea- 
son for the skepticism of the upper classes. The incessant contradiction 
between old-type dogmatic thinking and the modern scientific approach 
leads through intellectual insecurity to moral skepticism, or even nihilism. 

Independence alone remains as an unquestioned value, but politics are 
apt to aggravate rather than resolve ethical difficulties. 

Progress . . . presupposes cultural optimism. The yearning for a political 
and spiritual renascence implies the conviction that human affairs tend 
to improve, that change tends to be for the better. This belief runs counter 
_ to the general feeling of traditional Islam that sees its history as a perpetual 
decline. The “best” Islam was that obtaining in the days of the prophet 
Muhammad, the next best that practiced by his immediate successors. The 
world deteriorates and Islam with it. This process is inevitable. The splen- 
dor of some particular epoch, the obvious advance registered here or there 
in a later age do not refute this “cultural primitivism” in the view of the 

* This is an excerpt reprinted, with permission, from Islam: Essays in the Nature and 
Growth of a Cultural Tradition, by G. E. Von Grunebaum (Menasha, Wis.: The Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, 1955), pp. 226-31. It is one of a series of publications 


on the comparison of cultures and civilizations, under the general editorship of Robert 
Redfield and Milton Singer, made possible by the Ford Foundation. 
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Muslim. Temporary oscillations cannot deceive him. It is true that this at- 
titude is on the wane in the Arab intelligentsia. Nevertheless, it is still 
strong. .. . Moral skepticism and despair of progress are the deadly enemies 
of democracy. Yet, democracy is the dream of large Muslim circles. The 
compatibility of parliamentary institutions with the koranic legislation and, 
more recently, the identity of the democratic attitude toward man and > 
state with that preached by the Prophet have been favorite themes of 
Muslim publicists. Despite the dearth of democratic institutions in the 
Islamic past, the principles of democracy as well as the rudiments of. 
representative government are found firmly grounded in Muhammad’s 
injunctions. 

The editorial of the leading Egyptian magazine, al-Hildl, for December, 
1941, maintains that the Greeks created democracy and that the Arabs 
preserved it in the Middle Ages. “The religious movements of the Arab 
East have ever been based on freedom, on equality, and on the Rights of 
Man, and those principles have become firmly rooted in the Arabic nations 
from the earliest times.” Taha Husain (1889 ) is convinced that democ- 
racy is the best form of government known to man. Muhammad Farid 
Wajdi (1875-1954) declares that Islam is democratic because it is universal 
and because it gives to the individual the responsibility for his salvation. 
He sees parliament commended in the Koran when those are praised 
“whose affairs are guided by Mutual Counsel (shdra).” In another passage, 
Wajdi points out, God asks His prophet “to consult them [the believers] 
in the affairs [of war].” Equality is proclaimed when God enjoins Mu- 
hammad to address the people in these terms: “O men! verily we have 
created you male and female, and we have divided you into peoples and 
tribes that ye might have knowledge of one another. Truly the most worthy 
of honor in the sight of God is he who feareth Him most.” Racism is 
fought by quoting the Prophet’s saying: “God has made you abandon the 
filth of [the period of] Ignorance [the pagan period] and the boasting with 
your ancestors. The Arab has no excellence over and above the non-Arab 
nor the white man over and above the black unless through fear of God 
and through good works.” Wajdt holds that to fight for democracy is to 
uphold the tradition (sunna) of the Prophet. And it is in the second suc- 
cessor of Muhammad, ‘Umar (a.v. 634-44), that the Muslim finds the 
perfect embodiment of the spirit of democracy. 

One psychological difficulty impeding the Muslim modernist would be 
removed if he could assume a less twisted reaction to the phenomenon of 
cultural borrowing. All too frequently the reaction resembles that of M. H. 
Haikal (1888——) to the idea of evolution: he rejects it politely but then 
shows with pride that it is indigenous to Islam, having been developed by 
Ibn Haldtin (d. 1406). Innovation still has to be made palatable by tracing 
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it in the early days of the faith. Affected by this spirit, even Taha Husain 
in his study of Ibn Haldin tries to demonstrate the harmony of modern 
philosophy both with the traditional beliefs of Islam and with Arab medie 
val philosophy. 

Islam has always combined a capacity for absorption of foreign elements 
with a certain reluctance to admit their foreign origin. This reluctance was 
due in part to the reflection such an admission might cast on its postulated 
superiority, but in part it simply resulted from the completeness with which 
those borrowings had been covered with what might be called an Islamic 
patina. Side by side with this readiness to borrow and assimilate there went 
a stubborn desire to eliminate foreign methods of thought and foreign 
scales of value. Elements of material civilization as well as political in- 
stitutions and administrative techniques were welcomed, ideology, when- 
ever possible, rejected. Usefulness remained the ultimate criterion of ac- 
ceptability. The individual result was taken over, the system that justified 
it neglected. The enormous contribution of the Hellenistic world to Islamic 
civilization did not include the human ideal that had given unity to the 
Greek achievement. At a rather early stage did the Arabs take from the 
Greeks “some mental habits which they never lost; namely, the ability to 
discuss problems according to the categories of formal logic, the apprecia- 
tion of purely theoretical speculation, and above all, the acknowledgment 
of a ‘secular’ science, fully independent of any religious sectarianism.”! But 
the cultural development of the period from ca. 850 to 1400 could, with 
some justification, be described as that of the gradual effacement of the 
Greek touch. 

The same danger of missing the essential for the more immediately prac- 
tical exists today. It may be too pessimistic to say that Islamic civilization 
pot off to a wrong start when, in the nineteenth century, attention became 
focused on the useful in European civilization rather than on the spirit 
responsible for the development of its impressive material accomplishment. 
But Islam is afraid of accepting the fundamentals of the occidental de- 
velopment lest it lose its center of gravity. The one basic idea proffered by 
the West that has been truly incorporated in Muslim thinking as a tenet 
of faith is the concept of evolution. And in the case of this idea it may be 
said that its acceptance is owed less to its theoretical truth than to the hope 
it offers for a resurgence of Muslim power and grandeur. The belief in 
svolution is not a result of scientific deliberation; it is the rationalization of 
the deepest longing of the contemporary East. 

Muslim writers are fond of praising the identity of Church and State in 
slam as a source of strength. From the point of view of a successful modern- 
st reform this identity would rather seem a cause of retardation and of 
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weakness. In support, one could simply point out that Turkey had to in- 
troduce that separation when settling down in earnest to Westernization. 

It is, moreover, undeniable that the elasticity for change of the Occident 
was greatly enhanced by the division of Church and State; (a) because the 
Church did not control every aspect of the believer’s life—the concept of 
the State’s rights over the individual, in certain regions the Roman Law, 
having been accepted centuries ago; (4) because breaking with the Church 
did not mean breaking with Western civilization, nor did the remodeling 
of civilization necessarily mean a break with religion; (c) because reorgan- 
ization of the State did not necessarily affect religion. 

The more closely Islam identifies Church and State, the more it will be 
forced to build a “modern” house on fictitious traditionalist foundations. 

The less, on the other hand, Islam considers its spiritual basis affected by 
temporal change, the more readily will it embark on its time-honored meth- 
od of modernization, to wit, the reinterpretation of the Holy Book. 

Islam can, as little as Catholicism, yield its claim to be the guardian of 
the final and exclusive truth. 

Thus, on principle, the West, or Christendom and Judaism, can never 
expect more than collaboration on the basis of toleration (as opposed te 
spiritual equality). But an Islam inspired by a revelation reinterpreted as a 
Book of humanist directives stressing morality and not legality as the ethical 
aim of religion and relegating the obsolete legal, social, economic precepts 
to the background, will be rid of its two paralyzing dilemmas: whether to 
adopt the attitude of the West to reality, which is at the bottom of its sci- 
entific control of nature, or reject it as materialism; and whether to adopt 
or reject its attitude that holds criticism permissible in the face of any 
authority. 

There can be no doubt but that the East has achieved an appreciable 
measure of success in its efforts, and it is more than likely that this success 
will continue at an accelerated rate. However, not only does the West, too, 
move on, but there is nothing to suggest that the Near East is preparing to 
outgrow its present phase of derivative ideology, derivative reform, deriva- 
tive technology, and so forth. Thus, the very process of advancement is de- 
prived of some of its satisfaction; suspicion may never be relaxed, pride con- 
stantly remains on edge. The development of atomic energy may devaluate 
the Near Eastern oil reserves within a few decades, but however heavy the 
economic dependency of the West on Eastern raw materials, it would not 
free the Islamic world from its present imitative or adaptive mentality. Only 
the consciousness of contributing significantly to the common core of cul- 
tural fundamentals could relieve the psychological tension between West- 
ernizing Islam and the West. The question must also be asked: Where are 
the intrinsic limits of cultural transformation or cultural borrowing in gen- 
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